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ABSTRACT 

The idea of making a Nigerian child to be formally educated, useful, responsible 
and self-reliant and to contribute meaningfully to the development of Nigena 
started in 1976. Several scholars like Kuethe (1968), Rosenbach (1969); 
Onyejiaku (1987); Asagwara (1989), Ekpiken (1994) and Denga (1996) called 
that type of education as Universal Primary Education (UPE) to enable an 
average Nigerian child to be formally educated. Unfortunately, Universal 
Primary Education failed basically as a result its challenges and implementation. 
In 1999, President Olusegun Obasanjo rekindled the dead philosophy (UPE) 
and replaced it with Universal Basic Education (UBE). This was in the right 
direction as a result of the global reawakening of formal education for children 
from the ages-5-16 years mostly at the primary and junior secondary school 

" levels. Consequent to various education summits in various parts of the world, 
such as Jonatiem, Thailand from 5” to 9" March, 1990, which came up with a 
document entitled "World Declaration on education for all (EFA) and 
Framework for action to meet Basic Learning needs", Nigeria became a 
signatory to the agreement, in other words, Nigeria became part and parcel of 
the framework. This paper examines UBE scheme as regards the aims and 
objectives of the scheme, issues bothering its prospects and challenges. It 
articulates the strategies to be adopted to achieve the aims and objectives of 
UBE in Nigeria in line with what is obtained in the developed environment, 
Suggestions were made as to how to minimize or completely eradicate 
challenges faced by federal government of Nigeria as regards UBE system. 
Conclusions were drawn and recommendations were made. 

Keywords: Prospects, Challenges, Universal Basic Education. 


Introduction 

Basic education over the years had meant different things for different countries. In other 
words, different meanings have been given to that philosophy of education. In Jamaica, the 
term was identified as pre-school education, in Zambia, it was recognized as the length of 
the compulsory primary school education period, in India, it was identified as education for 
rural masses. in Ethiopia, it meant a shortened period of primary schooling, and In 
Tanzania. it meant conveying appropriate knowledge and skills to both young people and 
adult within the context of African Socialization (Lenhart, 1979). These definitions show 
that Basic Education started long ago in some African countries and some parts of the 
world which thirsted for a formal education for their young people so that they would be 
useful to themselves, their families and the society at large. Furthermore, the beneficiaries 
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would become useful citizens who can fend for themselves and also earn a living 
legitimaiely. It is where citizens are well informed and enlightened, then they can easily be 
mobilized to support government policies and aspirations to transform the nation to 
enviable height economically, socially and economically. 


Consequently, the current quest for Basic Education in Nigeria emphasizes the universality 
of Nigeria (Enukoha, 2002) in other words every child in Nigeria. The implication of this is 
that Basic Education is expected to be compulsory for all pupils within the target age group. 
For this compulsion to be realistic, Universal Basic Education must be free in all 
ramifications (Enukoha, 2002). The only way the government can succeed is to have moral 
courage to enact laws that will make it an offence for anybody within the target group to be 
out of school. On the part of the government, Basic Education must be free by supplying 
textbooks and reading materials free as enshrined in the National Policy on Education 
(2004). Again UBE must be free without compromise in that, majority of school going age 
children came from homes where there is abject poverty whose parents could not afford 
one exercise book than a mathematical set. Apart from this, there are many questions still 
to be answered in terms of making UBE education for all a reality. Some questions that 
raise the eyebrows are: to what extent will basic education be free? Will free basic 
education include free textbooks and writing materials, free transport, free meals as the 
case may be? These are pertinent questions that need to be answered by the Federal 
Ministry of Education or policy implementers before Nigerians can beat their chest to say 
that they have succeeded in Basic Education. These are pertinent issues that should be 
given a Serious attention in that if such‘are not tackled from the grass root, the government 
cannot enact any law about which child goes to school or not. The reason being that many 
school-going children in the country today are involved in hawking desperately in attempt to 
augment the income of their impoverished families. These children are not likely to 
participate in the Universal Basic Education if all entails compulsory and free tuition while 
ignoring the challenges mentioned in the paper which the government is not ready to do all. 
As the name implies, compulsory and free education seems to be free but the children, one 
way or the other are asked to pay some amount of money which are illegally collected by 
the school heads, they buy some exercise books and other learning materials from the 
parent lean finances. With all these, the government must go extra mile at providing other 
materials for effective school work or pursue aggressive, realistic financial assistance to 
the impoverished families to alleviate them from poverty. What of the nomadic children? 
What of the fishermen's children whose main duty is to help their fathers fishing? Who 
should equally benefit from UBE, as Nigerian children? What is in store for them as 
Nigerian children? This is crucial for the success of the Universal Basic Education (UBE) 
programme which is generally formative and lasting. Giving the beneficiaries (children) the 
greatest power to effect purposeful and positive life, as future leaders, changes would 
eventually take place which will bring about acceptable norms in the society and a wider 
dimension of transformation in Nigeria. 


Universal Basic Education (UBE) was launched in Sokoto by President Olusegun 
Obasanjo in 1999 after the collapse of Universal Primary Education (UPE). This was 
sequel to 1950 when the Universal Declaration of Human rights asserted that "everyone 
has a right to education" (Denga, 2002). According to Denga (2002), this declaration 
triggered efforts from all countries of the world to universalize basic education". 
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Fundamentally, the aims of UBE and the dead of UPE are essentially the same, that is to 
say, it is free and universal like before, but now, the policy states that it should be 
compulsory for 6 -15 years of age children who are mostly in the primary and Junior 
secondary school levels (Adaka, 2001). 

This innovation of UBE has been necessitated by the trend for the provision of basic 
education, for children in the world which Nigeria is one of the signatories to some of the 
international conventions. Among some of these include the Jointiem, Thailand from 5” to 
9" March. It was organized by the World Bank, UNDP, UNESCO and UNICEF, 1990, 
Education for All, (EFA). The New Delhi convention of 1992, Declaration on the E-9 
countries (i.e. nine most densely illiterate populated countries which Nigeria is a member). 
The OAU Decade of Education in Africa of 1997 - 2006 on inter-African cooperation on 
education with emphasis on the vigorous pursuit of basic education, "The Durban 1978 
statement of commitment to the promotion of Education for all" (Adaka, 2002:56) in Terfa 
and Grace (2003) and PanAfrican Conference on the Education for Girls in Ouagadougou, 
1993. The OAU Decade of Education in Africa required African states to generalize access 
to quality basic education as a foundation stone for the sustainable socio-economic 
development of the continent. 

In Nigeria, the launching of the Universal Basic Education (UBE) scheme was not only the 
expression of her intention towards achieving Education for All (EFA) but also in keeping 
with the requirements of the 1999 constitution and the "World Declaration on Education for 
All and the framework for action to meet Basic Learning Needs". The constitution stipulates 
that government shall eradicate illiteracy and ensure equal and educational opportunities 
at all levels. Although, the UBE which was launched on September 30, 1999 started in 
earnest in 2000 when EFA should have been realized (Obani, 2002). It is gratifying to note 
that at least, the foundation was laid. If the questions for the UBE are fully answered and 
attention paid to relevant suggestions, the goals of UBE in Nigeria will be achieved. 


BASIC EDUCATION: MEANING AND SCOPE 

Basic Education is neither defined in terms of number of years of schooling nor limited to 
formal schooling situation. It is rather seen in its broadest sense as a close articulation of 
the formal, the non-formal and informal approaches to mechanisms for the walking of all 
round development of the human potential. The broad aim is to lay the foundation for life- 
long learning through the inculcation of appropriate learning facts leading to self- 
awareness, citizenship and life skill Obani (2000). Ekefre (2002:37) sees the Universal 
Basic Education as "providing the citizenry with the opportunity to acquire basic education 
within the first nine years of schooling spending through Primary to Junior Secondary 
School". This kind of education will enable beneficiaries to live a more meaningful and 
fulfilling lives as well as contributing to the social, economic and political development of 
their societies. In order to achieve the foregoing, Obani (2000) advocates the following 


programmes: 

1) Programmes initiatives for early childhood care socialization; 

2 Education programmes for the acquisition of functional literacy, numeracy and life- 
skill, especially for adults (persons aged 15 and above); 

3; Special programme for nomadic population; 

4. Out of school, non-formal programme for up-dating the knowledge and skills of 


persons who left the school before acquiring the basic needs for life-long learning; 
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3. Non-formal skills and apprenticeship training for adolescent and youth who have not 
had the benefit of formal education and 
6. The formal school system for the beginning of primary education to the end of the 


junior secondary school. 


OBJECTIVE OF UBE SCHEME 
Following the global trend for the provision of basic education for every Nigerian child, the 
Ou InG specific objectives were put forward: 
Developing the entire citizenry a strong consciousness for education and 
strong commitment to its vigorous promotion; 


2. The provision of free, basic, universal education for every Nigerian child of 
schooling age; 

cM Reducing drastically the incidence of dropout from the formal school system 
(through improved relevance, quality and efficiency); 

4. Catering for the learning needs of young persons who, for one reason ‘or 


another have had to interrupt their schooling through appropriate forms of 
complementary approaches to the provision and promotion of basic education 
and 

5. Ensuring the acquisition of the appropriate levels of literacy, numeracy, 
manipulative, communicative and like skills as well as the ethical, moral and 
civic values needed for the laying of solid foundation for life- -long learning 
(Federal Republic of Nigeria, NPE, 2004:36). 


Similarly, introduction of information communication technology (ICT) to the young 
learners is in the right direction following the global trend of acauiring knowledge for the 
benefit of mankind. The foregoing goals and objectives are laudable, and in fact, achieving 
them will be tantamount to achieving Education for All (EFA) in Nigeria. But it Is 
disheartening to mention that in spite of the efforts put up by the government of Nigeria, 
many young children do not go to school as a result of poor parental background. Some of 
the parents cannot afford to buy school uniforms and books for their wards. Sometimes 
some of the primary school heads and the secondary schools administrators do not assist 
the government of the day to implement the success of UBE rather they ask the pupils to 
pay some money for one reason or the other knowing that some parents could not afford. 
This sometimes contributed to the drop out experienced by some Nigerian children. To any 
child who failed to pay such money, there was always a punishment that awaited such a 
child. 


] 

THE CHALLENGES OF UBE 

Challenges of the UBE programme include: 

1. Political problems: The management and control of primary education in Nigeria has 
for long remained a problem. Its management has shifted from Local Government to 
State Government and then to Federal Government. As put rightly by Taiwo (1980), 
who manages primary education is usually determined by the incumbent Federal 
Government; hence the management of this ladder of education is not stable. Sucha 
situation results in the haphazard management of the primary school since each 
preceding government may not stay long enough to implement any meaningful 
programme before the incoming administration takes over. 
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school buildings: If pupils are to make any meaningful progress in school, their 
learning environment must be conducive enough to facilitate learning. Denga (2000) 
observed that free education usually leads to increased enrolment. Some pupils in 
some schools still sit under trees to receive instructions as a result of dilapidated 
school buildings or no existence of school buildings rather than palm branches that 
are used to make school shelters. This is poor indeed in this 21° century. Those 
schools that have school buildings have no adequate tables and chairs hence the 
pupils sit on the ground to receive instructions while their teachers sit on broken chairs 
and wedged tables. Even some of the teachers do not have tables and chairs. This 
cannot make the children learn very well as a result of seating postures likewise their 
teachers who need to sit and mark children's exercises. One needs not to wonder 
whether such an environment is capable of facilitating teaching and learning, thereby 
enhancing and achieving the realistic ideals of UBE. 

Facilities: In many primary schools, facilities like libraries workshops and laboratories 
are non-existent. These make it almost impossible to actualize the envisaged ideals 
of UBE. The vocational aspect which at the end could have made the beneficiaries 
productive and self reliant is also left in the dreams. Awoniyi (1982) observed that 
effective performance of the school and the pupils depends largely on the availability 
of facilities and equipment effectively utilized hence advocated that it must be taken 
seriously as these can hinder effective teaching and learning. 

Manpower needs: As it is observed in the UBE guidelines, it is impossible for any 
educational system to achieve the stated goals without qualified teachers. The 
qualified teachers in various fields should be adequately retrained to specialize in one 
subject rather than teaching all the subjects in the primary school. This cannot bring 
effective teaching and learning consequently, will affect the work performance of the 
teachers as well as the academic performances of the pupils in that "one man cannot 
fight a dozen all by himself" and also "jack of all trades but master of none" says an old 
adage. 

Irregular payment of teachers’ salaries: It is well known that the teacher's morale 
drops with tardiness when payment of salaries is not regular. Regular grants to the 
states shall be made available by the Federal Government for the payment of 
teacher's salaries except where a universal Basic Education Commission is 
committed to handle all the affairs of U.B.E directly. The later | is a better option and 
more effective. 

Re-training of teachers: Retraining of teachers is an assurance for teacher higher 
productivity. The recent workshop for teachers held in Calabar, Cross River State saw 
the need for the retraining of teachers for higher productivity (CRBC News, 2011). 
Teacher/pupil ratio: The free education proposed by the UBE scheme will definitely 
result in a further increase of the already large enrolment of pupils in Nigerian Primary 
schools within the few years coupled with grossly inadequate classrooms. It is not 
rare to observe the teacher/pupil ratio of 1:40 in primary schools as stated in the 
National Policy on Education (1989). Very cumbersome as compared with what is 
obtained in the primary schools and public secondary schools now. Denga (2000) 
observed that free education usually leads to increase in enrolment. The enrolment in 
primary schools is so alarming that the pupil/teacher ratio is 1:60. This has contributed 
apart from effective teaching and learning health hazards. The classrooms constitute 
health hazards to learners as well as their teachers. Further, overcrowding which 


‘results in excessive noise-making and poor sanitary conditions do not facilitate 


effective teaching and learning. 
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Funding: This is one of the factors which Bajah (1999) perceives as constituting 
barrier to quality assurance in education if not sufficiently provided for. Denga 
(1986) contends that availability of funds and other economic resources can 
promote the implementation of educational policies, while non-availability leads to 
severe retardation of educational development. 

Instructional resources: Shortage of instructional materials and high cost of textbooks 
as well as shortage of supply is capable of affecting the quality of education impacted 
to learners. 

Equity in education opportunities: This implies equality in access to free educationa! 
opportunities for all primary school children. As a result of social stratification, children 
from lower strata do not have the opportunity to have formal education. Sometimes 
most of these children have no parents to take them for registration. Such children are 
called “street children". In Cross River State the Governor's wife, Her Excellency 
Obioma Imoke has established a place called "Destiny Home’ for such children. Of a!! 
that has been done by the Governor's wife, there are still "street children" going round 
to pick some things to sell. This shows that there is no equity in UBE yet. 

Provision and maintenance of infrastructural facilities such as buildings, equipment 
and instructional materials: Our children must not sit under trees or open fields for 
instructional purposes. Secured classroom facilities need to be provided especially in 
rural areas where the number of school children may outnumber the institutiona! 
space for learning. 

Problem of supervision and monitoring of what goes on in Basic Education centres 
Where regular inspection by the inspectorate is lacking or not regular, some teachers 
may branch off into quick money = generating activities such as farming, butchering. 
petty-trading and so on, even during school hours. This unprofessional behaviour 
creates in discipline problems as children remain un-shepherd. 

The problem of the walking distance from home to school: Denga (2002) has 
observed that in rural areas, most children trek for more than 2 kilometers from home 
to school. This practice is likely to vitiate the vitality of children and result in lateness. 
absenteeism and truancy. Basic Education centres should be established within 1 or 
at most!’ kilometers trekking distance from home. 

Poor planning: Adearth of statistics on children's enrolment,'number of teachers, their 
qualification and demographic characteristics, statistics on buildings and other 
learning facilities -all are inadequate. This lack of data is capable of stultifying 
planning (Denga, 2002). | 

There is no clear-out programme on the interface between parents and the school to 
facilitate child-care and basic education: This partnership is crucial and basic to the 
total development of the child. The parent-teacher Association (PTA) is a necessary 
agency. But its scope does not go deep enough to ventilate the child care concept. 
The role of the Home in Basic Education is crucial. 

Competition between Private Basic Education Centres (Nursery - Primary Schools’ 
and public (Government-owned centres): Ina democratic era, individuals have a righ’ 
to operate schools just as parents have right to seek the best education for the 
children. Denga (2002) asks, "Will Government legislate against privately-owne | 
basic education centres in order to curb their recessive charges of fees. The autho: 
asks, “How do standards compare"? The above discussed problems or challenges 
are in-exhausiive, there are others as far as the new concept of education is married 
by Nigerians. As the challenges emanate, there must be a way of solving them so that 
the UBE continue to survive but not to die as Universal Primary Education (U.P.E) 
died. 
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Suggestions and Recommendations 
The following suggestions and recommendations are made to embody the new education 
culture in consonance with the current problems highlighted above: 


ip 


10. 


We need to realize that basic education goes beyond literacy and numeracy. It 
embraces all kinds ef basic knowledge and. skill necessary for an individual to live a 
useful and contented life. We must therefore, encourage children to develop a 
scientific outlook and rudimentary understanding of the natural and social 
environment. | 

Our basic education must adopt a two-fold approach. We need to educate young 
children on the one hand and promote adult literacy and continuing education on the 


other hand to help develop their basic skills in child parenting, family management, 


civic participation and effective involvement in economic participation. 

Our New education culture must embody effective planning using appropriate data 
banks in all spheres of education. | 

Guidance services must be emphasized to deal with current behavioural problems 
which have plagued the education industry at all levels in Nigeria. 

We need to innovate our curricular to include social and democratic values, 
academic skillS development, both for children and teachers. 

Our new education must adequately stress a partnership between the government 
and other development agencies in order to tackle education funding and skill 
development, both for children and teachers. ; 

Our new education culture must emphasize the egalitarian philosophy (Federal 
government of Nigeria# N. P. E, 2004) in response to democratic tenets. This is to 
Stress that equality of educational opportunity must be provided for all children 
regardless of their ethnic and religious affiliation, physical and mental disability and 
socio-economic background. 

We need to promote a maintenance culture, not only for the school plant but also for 
the teaching methods that have proved useful in the delivery system. 

Our schools must socialize our children into democratic values. This is however, not 
to suggest that our children should be indoctrinated in specific party ideologies, or 
moulded into specific camps according to the ruling parties. Our children should be 
socialized according to the democratic needs of the nation. This can be achieved 
through the teaching of civics and citizenship education. 

Educational experts should sensitize the government to become more aware of their 
Services and contributions through regular publications of research findings in their 
areas of specialization. Professional educators may not be members of the National 
House. But the legislative power of their research cannot be ignored by any type of 
government, whether Military, Civilian or Traditional. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper delved into the historical facts of U.B.E, the meaning and scope 6f the new 
education system, its objectives, its challenges and suggestions and recommendations. It 
is very pertinent to state that the vision of the Obasanjo - led Federal Government of Nigeria 
to strengthen the foundation or reawaking Nigerian system of education is in order. The 
States and Local Governments should support the new education system by helping it to 
succeed. If the three tier-governments do not support this enviable education system, the 
dream of Obasanjo would have to die a natural death like the UPE. | 
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Parents are not left out because they provide the children with their uniforms, textbooks 
among others that would enable them participate in this education that would make Nigeria 
a viable nation that can cater for herself as a result of the production of its citizen that would 
make them compete favourably in international environment, by so doing, making the 
nation to actualize vision 20-20-20. 
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